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DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 

« 

IN THE REPUBLIC OF ZAIRE 

f 



Joseph Boute 



General Characteristics of Black Africa 

I am verv pleased to be able to speak to you today. And I thought it 
might be interesting first just to see what the African population looks 
like, very broadly. 

'In 1968 Africa had a mean population density of 164 persons per square 
kilometer of arable lan0, as compared with the world average of 248. 
Hem ever, there is a wide diversity among countries; in Central Africa, for 
instance, the range is between 46 in Zaire and 375 in neighboring Rwanda. 
Fur each country (here is also a big difference between total surface 
density and density per unit of arable land. Ciabon, for example, has a 
crude density of only 2 persons per square kilometer, but 3t>5 persons per 
square kilometer of arable land. 

However, demographic conditions on the continent should not be 
measured in terms of numbers and density only, but rather in te^s of the 
age and sex structure, and of the lieeds of the different groups in»the 
population. So first let us have. a look at the age distribution. The 
population of Africa is a very young one., On the average in 1970 children 
made up 44 percent of the total population, persons of working age 
(15-64) made up 53 percent, and those aged 65 and ov^r represented only 
3 percent. 

It is important to examine trends here to help in planning to meet future 
needs for education, employment, health services. *and so on. For 
instance, at present the working-age group is growing less rapidly than the 
0-14 year age group — the estimated rate for the former is 2.6 percent — 
but as today's children enter this group it will begin growing at a faster 
rate than the total population and by the end of the century the rate may 
be as high as 3.2 percent as against the current 2.8 percent for the growth 
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rate of the population of all ages. Again, projections for the school-age 
group indicate that in addition to the educational needs of the estimated 
90 million children in present-day Africa, these needs must be met for ^ 
million more members of this age group between 1970 and 1985, and 
another 77 million between 1985 and 2000. 

As far as? the sex ratio is concerned, it is well known that Africa has a 
higher proportion of females to males than elsewhere in the world. With 
few exceptions, this is true all over sub-Saharan ^frica, where the ratio is 
consistently 90 to 95 men per 100 women. It is an interesting fact which is 
not easy to explain. Some people say that biological reasons, still ,ua- 
explained and unexplored, account for the fact that the sex ratio of male 
babies at birth is very low as compared with other parts of the world.. The 
statistical data are very poor, but I have talked with medical people who 
do not find the birth ratio to be skewed in their own experience. It is a 
controversial question which will have to wait until better information is 
available. ^ 

^bout growth. On the average the crude birth rate for the continent is 
given by the UN figures as around 46/1000, and the death rate at about 
24^000, for a rate 6f natural increase of 22/1000. Yet I have computed 
rates for the same categories from detailed averages given Tn the United 
Nations' Demographic Yearbook — the summaries for the major regions 
of A^frica — and wheft I put everything together I fmd the growth rate for 
the entire continent to be_26/1000. I<ion't have any explanation for this 
discrepancy. With respect to the large regions, the figure for the crude 
birth rate in West Africa is the highest, 49/1000, and East and Central 
Africa are about the same at 46/1000. The mortality rate is considerably 
lower in East Africa, 21-22/1000 as compared with 24/1000, probably 
because of a more favorable climate and less malaria. I don't think there is 
that much difference in the medical infrastructure among the three 
regions. y 

In general it is taken for granted that the mortality rate in Africa is 
dropping continuously. I remember that at t^e African Population 
Conference held in Accra, Qhana, in 1971 there was quite a lot of 
discussion about this, some demographers contending ihat the UN pro- 
jections almost dogmatically count on a very regular decrease in mortality. 
They w^re raising questions about the validity of the data base for such 
projections. For instance. Professor William Brass from London is always 
trying to improve our knowledge oTmortality by age, and that is why in the 
most recent African censuses the demographers are^skeci to introduce a 
new kind of question; **Is your father still alive?" and **Is your mother still 
Of course, in the African context you have to make sure that the 
respondent is speaking of his biological father, since **fathcr" is a term 
that means different things in different cultures. But once yoa have the 
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ansvNcr and arc abli at the same time to get the age of the respondent, then^ 
it^ pussible to work out the probabilities of having a parent of either sex 
survive. 

With respect to tertilit}. In the transitional societies of Africa the age of 
women at first marriage is usuall> under 20. and the proportion of single 
women at age 35-40 is commonl> less than 5 percent. But although the 
Dxartiage^^aUern ;s much the s^iiiie throughout Africi Tthere are ver> large 
difterenees.in fertilitv patterns from one place toiinother. A good deal of 
research is going on now to tr> to find the causes for these differentials. 
For example, in Ibadan. Nigeria, a new project is being planned to 
investigate sterility in Africa.. This has an important bearing on family I 
planning, since if >ou want people to be motivated to practice birth c<|^rol 
yet among the population mari> women are sterile, the others wont be 
convinced. , 

One major factor in sterility is venereal disease, and this can be sup- 
pressed rajher quickly. Here 1 can cite a local example. I spent a few 
weeks in southern Kasai Province. Zaire, tr>ing to see whether we could 
start a project of research on the influence of marital status on fertility. At 
one time this localit) did not have a doctor, and in about 1962 the World 
Health Organi/.atipn sent somebod> in. This man noticed that many of the 
women had venereal diseases. He set about curing them and they began 
having children again, whereas the> had not had any for someyear^. This 
doctor stayed tor iw o years and then left. No doctor any more, no children 
any more. When 1 went around*the villages I saw a lot of children 5 or 6 
years, of age — ^ none younger than that and none older. It was really a 
strange thing to see. ^< . 

jEducation also has some bearing on fertility. Young peopTe who are 
going to school ma> marry at a later age than they used to. and this may 
affect the natural fertility pattern. It is true that in many'parts of Africa 
high school or secondary school pregnancies are a problem. But the girl 
usually drops out of school when there is a pregnancy and the boy has to 
pay a sort of dowj:> as compensation for the lack of education the girl will 
suffer. Sociologically, things are changing quickl> now on that point. For . 
instance, the parents no longer consider that the bo> has to marry the girl; 
hv has to give compensation foi the loss of education and of course he has 
to take care ot the girl up to the birth of the child, but after that he may 
quit. It is an odd situation. 1 am speaking now about Kinshasa (Zaire) 
where this has started only very recently, Tm not sure that the same thing 
is happening in other places. 

Fertilit) differences aretlso found between urban and rural areas. In 
some areas, particularly in West /J^frica, surveys have shown that urban 
fertilit) IS lower than rural fertility. For instance. Professor Samuel Gaisie, 

Ghanaian, has made a very accurate investigatiom of various tribes in 
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Ghana, and he found that for all the tribes he studied the same pattern 
held true, fertility was lower in urban areas. But in Central Africa the 
opposite is the case, fertility is much higher in the cities, except possibly 
in Zambia. From discussions about this which took place at a conference 
in Abidjan. Ivory- Coast, in June 1973, it would appear that differences in 
traditional customs offer an explanation. In Central Africa sexual rela- 
tions are traditionally prohibited for some time after birth. But when the 
women move into the towns they begin to listen to all kinds of ideas and 
there is a trend toward emancipation. This is translated, in terms of 
individual psychology, into the desire of a woman to keep her husband for 
herself^and not share him with other women — that is, polygamy is very 
much unwanted in urban areas. This means that the prohibition against 
the husband approaching his wife after the birth of a child is breaking 
down, and because the women do not know about contraceptives, the 
spacing between births is getting to be much shorter in the cities than in 
the rural areas. 

Accurate studies of the relation between polygamy and fertility are few. 
When I was in the region of southern Kasai, I tried to find out about this 
by asking the women what had happened to ,them, age-by-age and 
marriage-by- marriage. Of course, these are touchy questions in Western 
cultures, but African women do not mind answering. I found that the 
largest number of children were born to the first wife of a man with 
multiple wives. The second highest number of children were born to wives 
in monogamous unions. Children for second wives in a polygamous union 
ranked next, and the numbers of children declined for third, fourth, and 
fifth wives, in that order. 

Q: How do you account for this seemingly extraordinary fact? Does the 
presence of additional wives increase the frequency oWjjtercourse of the 
first wife because of potential competition? 

Boute. I have no satisfactory answer. It is just that where I studied the 
question, the monogamous wife had fewer children than the first wife in a 
polygamous marriage. There could be many answers. The fact I want to 
stress is that if polygamy is on the decline, this will certainly mean more 
children for the group as a whole — not for each husband maybe, but for 
each wife on the average. 

There is some evidence that girls are now tending to marry later and 
have*their first child later. In the past, particularly in rural areas, when 
very young girls, say 12-14, had their first child there were many accidents 
which resulted in. sterility. Now it appears that primary sterility may 
decrease, due both to better medical care and because the girls are a little 
bit older when they start having children. The births averted in the very 
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early' period of fertilit> may well be more than offset b> the decline in 
sterility. 

To summarize this, I think that there are several reasons to expect that 
the birtK rate will rise in black Africa before it starts to fall in the way the 
^theory of demographic transition postulates. Improved public health 
measures will decrease temporary sterility caused by venereal diseases, 
and increase live births, monogamy seems to result in more children being 
born, greater average maternal age at first birth will decrease primary 
sterility, and so on. At the same time — remember the African population 
is very young — better public health will result in lower mortality rates for 
virtuaiiyuiU ages, and certainly for infancy through the reproductive years. 
So we must anticipate increased growth rates, at least for the short term. 



African Attitudes toward Population 

I would 'like to mention just briefly some attitudes of Africans about 
population. For example, fiow do they react to the introduction of family 
planning? The government people on the whole are skeptical. Their 
position is that there is plenty of room in Africa and no population 
problem exists, that accurate demographic data are lacking and therefore 
the situation may be drastically different from what it appears to be. This 
makes for a wait-and-see attitude and points up the importance of pro- 
viding Africa with good data. 
I A second aspect of African attitudes is that overpopulation is con- 
sidered to'be a problem originated by the developed countries, the big 
consumers of the earth's resources. This came up time and again in the 
Accra and Abidjan conferences. The industrialized countries want to tell 
Africa what to do because it is necessary to them that Africans remkin 
producers and suppliers of raw materials, as well as customers for manu- 
factured articles. And of course the Africafns are not satisfied that the 
consumer society should be regarded as the ideal. In fact, the more they 
travel in Europe and the United States the stronger this reaction becomes. 
But although there is a distaste for the affluent society, at,the same time 
there is a kind of intolerance for the traditional African way of doing 
things. 

Much research is necessary on the influence of African traditions on 
fertility. In the past, birth spacing has been accomplished by taboos on 
sexual relations until a child is weaned, and by social pressure — a woman 
who has her children too close together is made fun of in traditional life. 
Now. with urbanization and with particularly the women's desire for 
monogamous marriages, these taboos are no longer effective. But if the 
Africans can be persuaded that they should look for new ways to imple- 
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nuni the ukl tums. 1 think that this wav their TcrtilitN can be bri)ught into 
liiK ^Mth the ucneral trends ot the niociern worlcK Also. 1 believe that this 
u ill puiNide one strong basis tor indigenous population polieies. 

Q.\ lot ot pei>ple have said that the low population in Gabon reflects 
lhede\astation ot the slave trade. Do you agree? 

Biiute. No. 1 think this is anticolonialifet bunk. There is no correlation. 
Once I asked a Gabonese: "What do you think about *your rate of 
teriihty?" He ans^vered: "Gabonese people should drink much less.** Tm 
nut sure v\hat less drinking would do tor their birth rate, but there is a 
large amount of sterility in the country cause'^y venereal disease. 

Q. One can make a case that the civi]>\ar in^ Nigeria was one of the first 
wars to be caused by taking tj^-eemus. Certainly arguments over the 
•Census. oro\er the attempts to inflate the figures in order to gain political 
advantage, were exacerbating factors in the differences. What do you 
think about this? 

Boute. ^ell. Tm sure that all over Africa census results are manipu- 
lated for political reasons. 

Q: Generally to increase the strength of one ethnic group? 

Boute: Yes. or one region — in order to get more assembly seats, for 
example, or a larger share in the budget. 

0- Nigeria ^sould appear to have been an extreme case. Do you know of 
others? 

Boute. Well. Blacker, who witnessed the census in Uganda, said the 
same thing. He had to readjust data for some places. And I'm sure that in 
the Zaire census of 1970 — they call it a census, but it was just an 
administrative counting — orders w ere given to falsify the figures. 
^ 0' To increase them? 

Boute: Yes. I wrote a critical commentary on the results of the so-called 
census, and I was not allowed to publish it until a few months ago. We are 
now in 1973. so it is less dangerous, by now everyone is well aw are of the 
fact that the census of 1970 was not all that* good. 1 would like to talk in 
more detail now about that counting, and also about the general demo- 
graphic trends in Z^ire today. 
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Demographic Trends in tlie Zaire 

As 1 have said, that 1970 census was a very simple one that gave only the 
number of males and females under and over 18 years of age: in other 
words, we have four groups. ^two for each sex — and that is all we have — 
for i^dmtoliettivite locale, the smallest administrative unit. The total 
ponolation of Zaire is given as about 21.6 million. [See table 1 for age-sex 
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Table 1 . Zaire's Population Structure by Age and Sex Groups 



1950 



1970 



Adults (18 and ov^r) 
Men 
- Women 
Total , 
Children (0-17 years) 



3,206,725 
3,478,960 
6,685,685 



5,000,824 
5,670,950 
10,671,774 



Boys 
Girls 
Total 



2,403,516 
2,242,592. 
4,646,108 



y 



5,553,112 
5,410,990 
10,966,102 



GrandTotal 



11,331,793 



21,637,876 



Source: Institute Nationale dela Statistique, ONRD/Kinshasa 



structure.) There is no way of* knowing the annual rate of growth, of 
course, since information on births and deaths in the year of the census is 
lacking. We have therefore to try to discover growth rates on the basis of 
intercensal estimation. Now, the census before that — also an adminis- 
trative counting of the same type — was taken in 1959, which gives an 
eleven-year period. If we accept the figures for total population from the 
two censuses, then the population growth during this p^iod woulS'be at 
the rate of 42/ 1(XX) per year, or 4.2 percent. This is of course unheard of in 
any country. It might possibly happen for a short period in small islands 
— I believe Mauritius has a very high rate — but for a countcy the size of 
Zaire a rate of more than 3 percent would be incredible, and one has to 
look for a mistake somewhere. The fact that fertility has increased and 
mortality has decreased is in the range of expected change. But let me 
point out that acceptance of this unheard of rate of growth leads to 
impossible conclusions for the separate evolution of birth and death rates. 
For instance, if we were to accept that Zaire has attained today an almost 
unbelievably low crude mortality rate of 10/ 1(XX), then we would have to 
accept a crude birth rate of 52/l(X)0, which is very high. So we really have 
to question the figures of the 1970 census. 

Recently, at the request of the planning service of the President of 
Zaire, j computed some new figures. In this study I had a look at the 
agricultural census of 1970, which also provided some data on population 
and on age groups under and over 18 years, and I used in addition a large 
national sample survey taken in 1955-57. Together with the administrative 
census of 1970, I then had three sources for comparison. What I did was 
to relate the children under 18 to the wxjmen 18 and over. The results. 
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though adniittedl> crude, were interesting. Of course, the agricultural 
census did not include the cities, but tor rest of the country the compari-* 
sons showed a pattern. 

Let us take the figures for the entire country. Those for the 1955-57 
survey showed 146 children per 100 women, the administrative counting 
(19''0) showed 192 children per 100 women, and the agricultural census 
(1970) showed 164 children per 100 women. Except for some slight varia- 
tions in different parts of the country — I won't go into the details 
statistically — the pattern is always the same, the administrative census is 
always much higher than the agricultural census of the same year, and 
both are higher than the sample survey of 1955-57. I can provide some 
reasons that contribute to an explanation of the overall differences, and a 
few of these factors I have already touched on. Girls and mothers know 
more about confinement and child beayng. The proportion of young 
women entering the reproductive age is higher, and this means more 
mothers. Taboos w ith a birth-spacing effect are being neglected, especially 
in the eastern part of the Zaire. In a country where, large numbers of 
women in the past have remained sterile, more are now able to bear a first 
child. 

This apparently tremendous increase in fecundity is fairly uniform 
across the country except in a few regions that even before independence 
were known to have low fertility. 

The difference between the administrative and the agricultural surveys 
in 1970 is largely explained by the kinds of people who gathered the data. 
The Department of Agriculture sends people into the field to find out 
about crops and irrigation and things like that. Although they took a 
sample of population everyAvhere they went, they did not have any reason 
to come back with large figures. Theirs was not really an exhaustive 
census, but it did provide figures for the second smallest administrative 
units, the groupements. which comprise two or three collectivitPs. I chose 
a sample from among their list of figures for all the groupements. 

The point I want to make is that each time we get hold of one more 
source of data, we have a new reason for asserting that the figures in the 
administrative census were too high. For example, I investigated the 
intercensal rate of growth. We had one administrative counting in 1956 
and another one in 1959, and both of these countings were more accurate 
than that in 1970, I believe. I took the intercensal rate of growth between 
these two earlier censuses and then computed what the population would 
be if this rate had continued up to 1970. 1 did it for each of the 24 districts 
in Zaire. Now. if you add the 24 estimations together you get a total 
(Kfpulation for 1970 of 18,317,000 instead of the 21,637,000 given in the 
census of that year. Of course, there was no certainty that the population 
would have ren^ained at the former rate of birth, so I decided to accept an 
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Table 2* Population Projected by Age Groups 



Percentage oj the Total Population 



Age 



1970 



1975 



1980 



0-4 
- 5-14 
15-44 
45-59 
60 + 



17.98 
26.28 
42.29 
8.84 
4.51 



18.31 
26.32 
42.05 
8.80 
4.52 



18.32 
25.26 
41.69 
8.76 
4.47 



:4.6a7.$76 



24,842,051 



28,680,423 



Source. PerspcLtivcs dcniographique provisoire du Zaire 1970-80, Bureau 
du President, ONRD/Kinshasa 



intrcasc of 5 1000 in trie rate and recomputed the total. I got a figure of 
19,:^0{),(XK). and to me this looks like a sensible figure for 1970. The 
adjustment was \er> crude, but I think it is better than nothing. 

In the National Statistical Institute we were asked to compute some 
projections up to 1980. but we were requested to stick to the figures of the 
administrative censns of 1970. We took the 1970 figures, since these were 
otficiailv forced on us, and used the rate of growth I have been talking 
about, so that as the projection approached 1980 the figures would look 
more normal. (See table 2.) If there is a census in 1980 and our figures are 
examined, then the government will sa}, "Yes, we were expecting that,** 
and thev won't be surprised to rind*that number of people, even if they 
would like to have more. 

There is another point I want to make. We showed, because we did not 
want to be too dogmatic about it, three different projections — high, 
medium, and low — as the United Nations commonly does. I have been 
speaking about the medium projection, which looks to be more reasonable 
than the otiiers. In June 1973, there was a fair in Kinshasa, and we were 
asked to provide an exhibit, so wc showed a graph of the three projections. 
The President visited the fair and looked at our projections. And then he 
said, "Well, I prefer the lowest one. Because what can we do with all those 
children? It is really becoming a problem.** This shows that the Americn 
doctors who have been attending him are beginning to influence his 
thinking. Three>ears ago he was ver) proud of Zaire being a big nation ot 
21.6 million, and a few months later he was already speaking of it as 22 
million. J^ow it is no longer like that. 
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Q. What happens if one tribe or political party isn't happ> with your 
figufes? * 

Bpute. Well, we will have to live with it — we won't give them other 
figures^ The Office of the President has accepted our projections as the 
official version foi^he government. All the government departments — 
Agriculture. Labor, and so on — have been practically forced to accept 
those figures and to make all of their pfans and^provisions accordingly. It 
i»a little bit tricky, but it seems much more sensiole to do it that way. 

I will give you another illustration of the change. In September 1973 
there was a meeting in Nairobi, Kenya, on population policy and the 
Zairian representative came to me to discuss what he should say. This is 
what he wrote about the current approach and prdgrams: 

Before 1972, in spite of the availability Qf countrywide date, no 
official position was formulated on family planning or population 
^ control in Zaire, Nevertheless, certain laws concerning social and 
family welfare exercised an-unsought-for influence over the popula- 
tion growth. TWs was the case with the sale of contraceptive articles 
and the practice of abortion, which were both explicitly. prohibited 
by the colonial penal code. But these provisions were neither formally 
ratified nor abrogated after Independence. It was only in his address 
to the National Legislative Couticil on Decembers, 1972, that the 
President for the first time raised a question of the birth and death, 
rates when \im declared that "the decline in the death rate no longer 
required, as in times past, that there were numerous births in order 
to have the. same number, of children." Also, one conqlufied from 
that message that the government had to search for meags* of 
reducing to a minimum in^nt mortality just as it had to . . . facilitate 
the use of contr^eptives. These words of the President then gave 
the signal for a series of direct and indirect measures for concrete 
ac^tion. Among the direct measures adopted were the rreatioti of a 
national council for the promotion of 'tKe principle of desired birth's 
[naissances desirables], the setting up of family planning units in 
hospitals, and the encouragement of the use of contraceptives. 

So you see that Zaire now has a sort of official policy which is favorable 
to contraceptioh. ' 

e * 

0- May I ask if any of the split in recent years between Bishop Malula 
and President Mobutu arose over the question of family planning? 
.Poute: No, it did not. ^ 

0- So the Catholic Church has not made an issue of this in Zaire? 
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Boute; No, not at all. The^atholic Church in Zaire iias 46 dioceses and 
8 archdidceses, about 40 percent of the population is Catholic, and Qf 
course, the Church is considered an important social bod> . More than half 
of the bishops are Zairian — I can't sa.y exactly because some have died 
recently and some auxiliary bishops have been added, but I know that it is 
more thzfn half. At the annual general assembly of bishops in 1968^he 
African bishops, who are more conservative than the European ones, were 
cqatemplatmgissuing^a statement about //wmawae Vitae. But they decided 
julf to keep silerffi^^l^as in Ouagadougou, Upper Volta, and in 
•Cameroun, some b^Op/ spoke loudly in favor of Humanae Vitae. in 
Zaire they did not talk about it. So this has not been aa issue between the 
President and the Catholic Church. 

0- As a- Jesuit, have you never been criticized within the Church' 
because of your stand on family planning? 

Boute: No, never. 

Before we go in to.something else, the last point I want to make here is 
that recently the creation* of a National Council for the Promotion of ' 
Desirable Births was decreed, as mentioned a moment ago in the paper I 
quoted. This is a cumbersome title. It came about because in his address 
to the National Legislative Council, President Mobutu said that instead of 
speaking about **family planning," he himself preferred to speak ^bout 
**desirable births." He did not explain in what sense they were desirajile. 
What may be desirable for the government^is not necessarily desirable for 
the parents. Also, in Africa you have to contend wjth the extended family; 
a nuclear family household might like to have fewer children, but maybe 
the uncles and grandparents are pushing the parents to have more. The 
decision was made last February [1973] to create the Council, but nobody 
was ever appointed and we are now into October. T-he Council is not , 
working yet because nobody is in it. In other words, .things are going 
ahead, but not all that quickly. 



Urban Trends and Internal Migration > . . 

It is not exactly easy to analyze growth trends in the cities because 
historically towns were organized in a variety of, ways. First, in 1913, when 
some points in the country began to attract more people, human 
agglomerations grew up, and within these the decision w^as made under 
colonial r^ile to separate the European and the African districts in what 
was really a segregation measure. The European quarters were called the 
ville and the African quarters were called the cit^ indigene, and each had a 
separate administration. Africans were allowed to work in the European 
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districts, but, except for, house servants, were required to 50 back to their 
own districts at night to $Ieep. 

In 1915, another formula was used for sonig places where the govern- 
ment decided to take over land to prepare for the growth of a city. These 
were called circonscription urbaine, and the area covered was much 
larger than the place where people were actually living. It might include, 
besides the core of the city,' som.e villages that were destined to become 
incorporated into the city as it grew. 

In 1923 Leopoldville was the first to be called a district urbain, made up 
of the cite indigene, the v///e, and some neighboring , territory. Then in 
193} still another kind of settlen^ent was formulated^ the centre extra- 
coutumier. In the interior,^ where there might be one small European 
enterprise, this business was likely to be located on the fringe of a 
neighboring village and was considered as a special part of that village. 
But tensions arose with the chiefs, and the administration decided to 
separate these enterprises from the villages. They were called centres 
extracoutumiers. which mean^**centers outside of traditional life.'' By 
1959 there were 48 such centers in the country. 

Kinshasa itseH* is very complex in its origins. The original settlement, 
the cite indigene, where the boats started to go 1000 miles up the river to 
Stanleyville, today is called Kintambo, after the chief Stanley encountered 
there in 1873. But it became too small, and another port was started some 
distance away. Then there was a village called Kinshasa, where people 
began working for the embarkment of goods, and so on. By 1954 the city 
0/ Leopoldville embraced'^three zones — Kinshasa, Bahumbu, and 
Linguala. In 1956 the administrafion decided to establish three different 
centers — Bandalungwa, Matete, and Lemba, with nothing in between. 
Today all that is Kinshasa, the district urbain. I don't want to elaborate 
any further, but just to stress that in using statistics about cities, especially 
in computing intercensal rates of growth, one has to be extremely careful. 
If the definition of the place is twt the same at different times, it can be 
very misleading. 

Most of the cities in Zaire are growing quite rapidly. We have 10 centers 
growing at the pace of 11 percent a year — very fast. Then another 14 
cities are increasing at between 8 percent and 10 percent, 15 cities are 
between 5 percent and 7 percent, and 11 cities are betwee^ 0 and 4 
percent. This rate of growth is not something new. the pace has been more 
or less stable for the past twenty or thirty years when the areas are 
correctly defined. And this shows Jthat it is not onl^* because the country 
became independent and obstacles were removed that the cities are grow- 
ing now. It used to be said that the cities were developing, because of the 
need of manpower, bUt actually this is not quite true. The trend is a 
fundamental one" People want to come to the cities, where they have 
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Table 3. ' Urban Centers of over 5,600 Inhabitants 



Regions 



Annual Estimated Projected 
Number of increase population population 
centers iperthous.) 1970 1980 



Kinshasa 
Bas Zaire 
Bandundu 
Equateur 
Haut Zaire 
Kiva 



Shaba 

Kasai Oriental 
Kasai Occidental 



•1 

23 
14 
11 
21 
16 
16 
8 
7 



108 
67 

62 
6*1 
71 
86 
55 
67 
83 



h323,039 
383,287 
339.101 
^86.632 
526,987 
435,110 
^ 863,206 
' 519,288 
580,050 



3,682,497 
733,452 
658,976 
519,008' 

1,046,546 
989,905 

1,474,005 
996,152 

1,279,024 



Total Urban 



117 



80 



5,256,700 11,379,565 



% of the country 



24.2 • 



39.7 



Source: Institut Nationale'de la Statistique, ONRD/Kinshasa 



advantages. And I don't mean just employment. If you ask a woman. 
"Why did you come to the city instead of staying in youf village?" she 
would answer you, *'Weil, I don't have to cut the wood, I have charcoal 
ready to use,*' and things of that kind. 

I "have tried to compute some ten-year projections for urban centers in 
the Zaire-and I would like to pass them along to you. [See table 3. 1 

0: Earlier you gave us a rather dramatic example of the effect of one 
doctor in one region curing venereal disease for a period, and the conse- 
quent large number of children. Are we correct in assuming that in ^he 
cities t^ere is better public health care and control df venereal disease? 
In other words, would the ones coming in from the country benefit from 
that so that you would have a higher specific fertility? 
^ Boute; Precisely right. Sometimes I have had young men come to me 
and say, "I am suffering." And I say, "Well what kind of suffering do you 
have?" Th^n they look at me in a certain way and I understand. I tell 
them, "You go tp the dispensary right away." So they go to the neighbor- 
hood dispensary, it takes fouj; or five days, and then they forget about it. 
Of course, in the interior they could never do that. * 

0*. Can you estimate this effect on the growth trend in the cities? 

Boute: No. I use the general trend, assuming that a similar pattern 
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existed in the past. This would mean that if the trend is gathering momen- 
tum throughout the period, one would expect fertility to be higher and 
mortalit) the same or a little bit lower. And then the iftKural increase 
would be higher. But it does not mean that national, growth would 
necessaril> be higher, because you don't know how man> people >ou pull 
in by migration. 

0- Whatxio>ou forecast, though/ for the effect of increased medical 
services in areas that don't have them now? Presumably in 1980 there will 
be a larger number of Zairian doctors. 

Boutc, I don't have the figures here, but of course the cities' are always 
much better off with regard to the number of medical doctors available for 
the population. And I think thst the gap between the cities and the rural 
areas in this fespect will be greater in the future than it is today, unless 
there' is a drastic change enforced by government decision. But 1 don't 
expect that. Zairian doctors^on't want to go into the interior. They prefer 
^ostay in the cities because then they can open their own offices and work 
, for themselves instead of working in the state hospitals. 

0- What about nursing teams and paraprofessionals who, if I under- 
stand the situation correctly, can work in the country or anywhere else? 

Boute: They can work anywhere, yes, but their proportion is sfnaU. 
, 0- In the cities, do you have developing at least the beginnings of a 
middle class of administrative people .and technocrats, so to speak, who 
would tend to ha^e smaller families and higher economic status? Would 
that^effect the projections to any degree? 

Boute. Yes, we .are beginning to have a middle class, but they are a 
minority. The people who are coming in and the lower class people still 
stick to their old traditions. They don't see why they should have fewer 
children, since this would not change anything. Some surveys made on 
household expenses show that whatever the number of children these 
families have, they would not spend one liquita — one cent — more if they 
had more children. 

0: From your predictions about rapid urbanization, which are 
obviously sensible, you seem to presume that government efforts in birth 
. control will not really get under way. But one would like to think that it 
they did, then urbanization and a'concentration of doctors in the qities 
would be the ideal way to introduce family planning. You wouldn't have to 
chase around the whole countryside in order to find people. 

Boute. I don't know whether you have been able to Sj^e^k with people in 
charge of family planning in Kenya and Nigeria and places like that. 
What 1 have heard from these people indicates that family planning will 
have some results so far as mother and child care is concerned, but when it 
cpmes to reducing the growth ra^te it is really too early to tell. 1 expect thai 
It will be at least 1990 before we are able to see that a change hav come 
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about in that respect. 

0: 1 only know of one specific instance, but in that case thev tried to 
extend birth cuntful out into the rural areas and the men. strongly opposed 
it for afl kinds of reasons psychological and*sociological. In an urban 
situation where many o/the women were working in factories the wonieri 
wanted birth control, and in the anonymity of an urban society they were 
able to get contraceptives without telling the men about it. Of course, in a 
rural society they might have been discovered, 

Boute. In 1967 we did a sample survey in Kinshasa on fertility and 
economic status. We divided the city into six different kinds of areas and 
looked at the fertility rates, And we found that the higher the socio- 
economic status, the lower the fertility. 

0^ Bu( what proportion of the people are in the upper bracket? 

Boute: Less than 5 percent, 

0- It seems to me that the large growth of urban population is going to 
require conversion to a'completely different type of economy, I wonder 
whether there are finally going to be so many people in the cities that the 
government won't be able to provide the services necessary to keep the city 
going, and the momentum will, in effect, stop itself, 

Boute: Well, I don't think the people who migrate to the cities wifl 
consider that. They will go there anyway. They have nothing in the 
interior, most of them, so they just want to try their luck. Once they are 
there, and find out that it is not heaven, they don't want to go back 
because it would show everyone that they did not succeed, 

Q: Was there not g very sharp increase in the rate of growth in Kin- 
shasa, or.L^opoldville* aftef World War II? 

Boute: Yes, and especially after 1960, but in fact that was a kind of 
making up for what could nyt be done within the previous five years. 
Between 1955 and 1960 the cV^Jpnial government really tried to impede 
people from comin^ynto Leopoldville because it was growing too fast, ffut 
when you look at the general trend, there is no important change, 

0. The reason I asked the question is because this is generic to most 
African cities. During the colonial period many oi the administrators tried 
one way or another to stop the rapid urbanization, which was creating a 
lot of problems. And the same concern i^ still felt. It has sometimes been 
said that one of the advantages of independence would be that an African 
government would be more willing <o try to take measures to control too 
rapitl urbanization, w hereas if the same things had been done by a colonial 
government they would have been regarded as politically repressive and 
WQuld have led to confrontation, ^ 

Boute; Yes, In Zaire you have an example of that, too. Three years ago 
the government decided to send back to the villages people who did not 
have any jobs in the ci^. And people were put on the trucks and there they 
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went. Of course it is all ver> well to make a decision like that, but one has 
to be able to enforce it. First of all, you never knt)w whether the people 
havereall> reached their own villages, and second, what is to prevent them 
from coming back? So after.a few months, there they are, back*in the 
cities again. ' ' / 

Q: Was there no influx control? Np check on the roads? 

Boute. No, tl?e network was too weak to control those things a^l the 
Stime. 1 remember a year ago I went from Kinshas.a down to Matadi, This 
is the only asphalt road in Zaire, something like 350 kilometers long. On 
that stretch of road I met eighteen barriers manned by gendarmes. But 
they are not interested in the people who are halted, their interest is to see 
what is in the trucks and to get a share of it before letting them go on. It 
came to the point where there was a manioc shortage in Kinshasa a few 
months ago. The people of Lower Zaire did not want to go to Kinshasa any 
more. They said, "We have our manioc stolen on the way and by the time 
we reach Kinshasa there is nothing left to be sold," 

Q: Were the gendarmes there to control population movement? 

Bo#te: No, they are just there; nobody knows exactly why. But this 
sh6ws that if the government wanted to control such movement, it would 
be possible on that road. I don't see how they could do it on the other 
roads, which are much smaller, 

0: I would like to aSk where Kinshasa got its people? It's particularly 
interesting to me that the percentage of people who come in from Angola 
is high. This was true long before the fighting started th^e, though it 
seems to have accelerated since then, 

Boute: There are many Angolans in Kinshasa, yes, but most Angolans 
are living down near Matadi, near the border there. One area there, the 
Songololo territory, is 60 percent Angolan and only 40 percent Zairian. 

0: What is the proportion of Angolans in Kinshasa? 

Boute: Ab©ut 16 percent. 

0- Are they permanent? They would not go back to Angola if it were 
African ruled? 

Boute, No, Maybe some of them would, but the majority would not. For 
most of them their fathers came here when the Congo was a Belgian colony 
and they don't feel like going back. They are at home in Kinshasa or in 
2^ire. and many have married Zairian girls. One has to remember that 
these people are at hcJme everywhere, the former kingdom of the Congo 
was in what are now three different countries — Angola, Zaire, and the 
People's Republic of Congo, 

0: Then they are not drawn from poor areas in Angola seeking 
employment? 

Boute: Well, today in Zaire when you speak of Angolans, you are 
speaking largely of people who came from the region beyond the Falls, not 
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from farther south, but I don't know the breakdown. Today the Libera- 
tion Arm) in Angola is trying to get some Angolans from Kinshasa to be 
trained m guerrijla camps in lower 2^ire and t© go back to Angola to fight 
against the Portuguese. But most of them don't like that, they say they 
have been in Zaire so long that they no longer consider themselves 
Angolans and why should they go back there and get^hot? 

0- Does Zaire have a sufficiently large armed force to discourage any 
threatening gestures from the Portuguese in Angola over these problems, 
such as the training of guerrillas on Zairian territory? 

Boute; Well, you see, in a developi;ig country like Zaire you always have 
many unemployed people. One way of coping with that problem is to draft 
many men, and that is what is happening in Zaire, They have a huge 
army, more than 30,000 men, which is quite unnecessary. Actually, what 
will they do with it? To a certain extent these are the ones who are keeping 
order, and also creating disorder. I mentioned those eighteen barriers on 
the road to Matadi that are not needed at all. Thin^ like that happen 
everywhere. Most of them are not really well-trained soldiers. I wonder 
how they would fight if by any chance there was a need to fight. 

Q: Are they being equipped in any special way? And by whom? 

Boute. No, but I don't think they are planning to fight. Sometimes one 
hears that they are preparing a huge army to march against South Africa, 
but I think these are only rumors. 

O.^ How long does it take before Angolans are counted as Zairians? 

Boute; There is no exact rule about it. For a long time they were 
considered as Congolese, because under colonial rule anyone who 
originated in a neighboring country was considered as Congolese in the 
census, and no distinction was made among them. That is another reason 
why it is difficult to compare censuses. What is the proportion of people-, 
who are today considered as foreigners but who were not so regarded in a 
former census? I cannot answer your question exactly, but I do know that 
in 1970 the government made a special effort to change and to be more 
precise about differentiating between people coming from outside and 
people who are native Zairians. They did not want to give foreigners the 
right to vote, for instapce. During the first years of independence 
^'foreigners" meant white people, but^that is no longer true. Today a 
foreigner is really a foreigner, whatever the color of his skin. 

Thank you very much. Professor Boute, fdr coming to discuss Zaire's 
demography with us. We feel the Zaire is fortunate to have you in its 
service. 
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